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Terry  Winters  has  been  exhibiting  for  ten  years,  working  for 
twenty.  His  development  as  an  artist  has  been  a  quiet,  delib- 
erate one  and  his  work  reflects  a  steady,  intense  growth. 
Winters  has  used  organic  forms  to  depict  an  intimate,  quietly 
ecstatic  natural  world  that  serves  as  a  metaphor  for  his  own 
artistic  evolution.  With  its  technical  virtuosity  and  psychologi- 
cally loaded  imagery  tempered  by  historical  self-conscious- 
ness and  ironic  reserve,  his  work  has  helped  to  carry  abstract 
painting  into  a  new  domain.  Eschewing  the  hyperbole  of  much 
so-called  Neo-Expressionism  and  the  cool,  mechanical  ap- 
proach favored  by  Neo-Conceptualists,  Winters  is  something 
of  an  anomaly  in  his  generation.  But  he  occupies  an  interest- 
ing position  within  it  and  is  very  much  a  product  of  his  time 
and  place.  He  provides  a  link  to  the  past,  responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  present,  and  opens  up  new  ground  for  future 
exploration.  He  belongs  with  a  small  international  group  of 
artists  who  have  continued  to  make  abstract  painting  a  credi- 
ble enterprise  for  the  late  twentieth  century. 

There  is  a  continual  play  of  opposites  in  Winters'  work: 
between  outer  and  inner  worlds;  between  clarity  and  obscu- 
rity; and  between  traditional  painterly  expressiveness  and 
postmodern  strategies  of  appropriation  and  repetition.  Like  so 
many  artists  of  his  generation,  he  has  been  open  to  a  promis- 
cuous range  of  sources,  subjects,  styles,  and  references.  But 
his  unflagging  respect  for  craftsmanship  and  relentless  perfec- 
tion of  technique  are  rare  among  contemporary  artists.  His  un- 
abashed sensuality  and  attention  to  process  -  to  gesture  and 
traces  of  the  hand  -  give  his  works  an  undeniably  tactile  pres- 
ence and  "presentness,"  while  his  fantastic  and  ambiguous 
imagery  reaches  down  to  the  primitive  and  the  primal  and 
out  to  the  frontiers  of  space,  astronomy,  and  science  fiction. 
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Though  many  references  abound  in  his  mixture  of  the  found 
and  imaginary,  the  recontextualized  and  purely  invented, 
Winters  always  returns  to  one  basic  impulse:  the  desire  to  form. 
All  illusion  and  allusion  point  back  to  this;  and  his  entire  project 
can  be  seen  as  a  meditation  on  the  nature  of  art  making  as  a 
physical  and  mental  activity  and  as  a  mutation  of  the  visible. 

In  1979-80,  Winters  began  to  make  very  small  botanical 
sketches  of  crystals,  spores,  pods,  stamens,  and  so  forth,  mostly 
observed  in  natural  history  museums  and  books.  The  sketches 
and  their  actual  subjects  were  not  so  much  specific  models  as 
catalysts  for  the  development  of  drawing  and  painting.  What 
he  had  discovered  in  the  drawings  was  a  way  to  reflect  on 
the  creative  process  itself  by  invoking  the  natural  world  and 
natural  growth  as  process  and  force.  A  large  tripartite  piece, 
called  Plane  of  Incidence  (1980-81),  announced  this  turning 
point  in  his  paintings.  An  image  of  a  crystal  structure  is  sche- 
matically depicted  on  each  panel  in  a  set  of  shifting  relation- 
ships or  multitude  of  moments  that  can  be  interpreted  as  dif- 
ferent stages  of  directional  growth  of  different  perspectives  - 
protruding  into  space,  receding,  and  bifurcating.  Quasi-archi- 
tectural, geometric,  and  diagrammatic,  the  rudimentary  images 
read  like  a  plan  or  a  blueprint,  that  is,  as  potential  structure, 
alluding  to  both  the  microscopic  origins  of  pigments  and  to 
the  process  of  structuring  or  building  a  painting.  Winters  had 
found  a  way  of  extending  and  complicating  the  Minimalist 
grid  by  shifting  it  from  the  ideal  model  to  the  mental  construct 
of  the  diagram,  blueprint,  chart,  or  map  -  in  other  words, 
to  functional,  analytical  tools  for  imparting  information.  The 
use  of  these  tools  to  analyze  natural  structures  created  multidi- 
mensional grids  that  could  include  allusion  and  illusion  and 
allow  for  more  manipulation  and  emotional  range. 
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Winters  continued  to  translate  his  acute  sense  of  physical 
structure  into  other  images.  Soon  forms  that  were  more  specific 
in  character  began  to  creep  into  the  pictures:  organic,  botani- 
cal shapes  resembling  buds,  sprouting  seeds,  spores,  tubers, 
and  rootless  plants.  These  were  primal  elements  of  the  natural 
world  -  images  of  things  on  the  threshold  of  being,  on  the 
border  between  material  and  immaterial,  between  articulated 
form  and  the  inchoate.  The  vulnerability  and  ambiguity  of 
these  forms  and  their  sexual  suggestiveness,  in  paintings  like 
Folio  ( 1 98 1 )  and  Botanical  Subject  6  (  1 982),  have  strong  af- 
filiations with  the  American  modernist  experiments  of  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  and  Arthur  Dove;  with  biomorphic  Surrealism's  poly- 
morphous perversities;  and  with  early  Abstract  Expressionism's 
search  for  symbolic  subjects  that  were  neither  wholly  repre- 
sentational nor  totally  abstract. 

In  paintings  like  Colony  (1983),  Free  Union  (1983),  and 
Double  Gravity  ( 1 984),  the  imagery  became  at  once  more  ex- 
pansive and  more  focused.  Winters  began  to  favor  micro- 
scopic and  cellular  structures  on  a  molecular,  corpuscular,  and 
genetic  order.  These  are  the  building  blocks  of  morphology, 
the  forms  that  seem  recognizable  as  the  basis  of  all  life,  of 
our  being  before  identity  is  fixed.  There  is  a  sense,  as  there 
was  in  the  preceding  work,  that  small  things  have  been  greatly 
enlarged,  imparting  paradoxical  sensations  of  familiarity  and 
strangeness,  intimacy  and  expansiveness.  Furthermore,  in  paint- 
ings such  as  Colony,  the  relationships  between  the  forms  are 
more  dynamic  than  in  earlier  frontal  compositions:  the  cells 
twist  and  turn  in  an  inchoate  space,  drifting  in  and  out  of 
focus.  The  grounds  become  more  elaborate,  emboldened  by 
rich  passages  of  gestural  painting,  varied  textures,  and  subtle 
modulation.  The  sense  of  rotation,  agitation,  and  turbulence 
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decessors,  from  tribal,  non-European  artists  to  Hieronymus 
Bosch,  Goya,  and  Picasso,  to  the  Abstract  Expressionists, 
Jasper  Johns,  Robert  Rauschenberg,  Cy  Twombly,  and  Brice 
Marden.  From  the  beginning  of  his  career,  Winters  has  been 
driven  by  his  cool,  formal  intelligence  and  by  his  deep  urge 
to  give  new  life  and  credibility  to  the  acts  of  drawing  that 
had  been  largely  repressed  in  much  of  the  work  of  pre- 
vious generations. 

The  most  recent  drawings  in  this  exhibition  [One-Twelve, 
1989)  eschew  the  multiplicity  of  structuring,  marking,  and 
surface  so  endemic  to  Winters'  work,  in  favor  of  a  more  homo- 
geneous imaging  executed  in  a  single  medium.  This  economy 
of  means  does  not  reduce  the  rate  of  associativeness  but 
rather  escalates  it  into  a  lush  metaphysicality.  Using  only  char- 
coal. Winters  deployed  slowly  curving  gestural  trails  into  a 
dark  and  diaphanous  web  of  glandular  sensuality.  Line  literally 
and  figuratively  becomes  pregnant  with  consequence.  Curves 
envelop  the  plane,  arching  out  of  flatness  into  configurations 
that  slide  into  vaginal  containers,  phallic  conclusions,  her- 
maphroditic confusions  -  something  seated,  mother-and-child 
related  -  or  embryo-inflated  wombs.  No  sooner  formed  than 
deformed,  these  shifting  volumes  return  to  flatness  and  order 
the  charcoal-particle  shroud  of  light  that  has  become  the 
plane  of  their  making  -  like  Gothic  tracery.  These  twelve 
drawings  are  perhaps  the  purest  statements  Winters  has  made 
about  drawing  becoming  illusion,  allusion,  and  elusion. 

By  cultivating  forces  that  create  friction,  irresolution,  am- 
biguity, and  fluctuation,  Winters  infuses  his  art  with  unusual 
metaphoric  power.  The  structure  of  vision,  the  erotics  of  vision, 
and  the  poetics  of  vision  merge  in  a  kind  of  secular  sense  of 
wonder,  but  one  not  immune  to  the  doubts  infusing  our  times. 
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Terry  Winters  was  born  on  June  1,  1949,  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  He  attended  the  High  School  of  Art  and  Design  and 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  from  Pratt  Institute  in  1971 . 
His  first  one-artist  exhibition  was  held  at  the  Sonnabend 
Gallery  in  1982;  that  same  year  he  made  his  first  prints  with 
Universal  Limited  Art  Editions.  In  1987,  he  married  Hendel 
Teicher,  a  curator  at  the  Musee  d'Art  et  d'Histoire,  Geneva. 
He  lives  in  New  York  and  Switzerland. 


For  information  about  gallery  talks  and  special  lectures,  please 
call  the  Education  Department  at  (212)  570-3652. 
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